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made up for by increased euphuism; indeed the poem is so
characterised by the verbal adornments of Persian rhetoric
that Sir James Redhouse is justified in describing it as a
model of those parallels of sense and assonance, so higly
esteemed by the early Eastern writers, where every phrase is
nicely balanced and every word has its counterpart. Possibly
the author may have adopted the Persian style in compliment
to the monarch he was lamenting, whose predilection for
Iranian culture is well-known. Ibn Kemal's talent displays
itself in the vigour and directness which distinguish this
poem; these are qualities hard to combine with a highly
artificial style, and very rare indeed in the Persianised poetry
of Turkey. If the Yiisuf u Zelikha failed to elicit any great
enthusiasm, the same cannot be said of this noble Elegy.
One verse especially has called forth the admiration of well
nigh every writer on Turkish poetry since the days of Latfff,
that, namely in which, referring to the great achievements
accomplished by Selfm in his brief reign, the poet compares
him to the setting sun, which makes the shadows, symbolic
in the East of protecting power, stretch long and far, but
passes away so swiftly from our sight.

The following is the concluding strophe of the Elegy, which
alone is usually quoted and which alone has attained celebrity.

Elegy on Sultan Selim I. [168]

An elder in cautel, a stripling in spright;
Of glaive aye triumphant, of rede ever right.
An Asaph ! in wisdom, th'adorn of the host,
Him listed nor vezir nor mushir in fight. 2
His hand wab a falchion; his tongue was a dirk;
His finger an arrow, his arm a spear bright.

1  Asaph, to whom many of the Psalms are dedicated, is said to have been
Solomon's Grand Vezir, and is quoted as the type of ministerial wisdom,

2  Vezir = minister1, mushir - marshal:   Seh'm needed neither councillor nor
gcneial.